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Part I: Introduction 

Terms of Reference 

1. We were appointed with the following terms of reference: — 

“To review the arrangements of local authorities for the calculation and 
apportionment of the expenses of housing management, and the costing of 
the maintenance and repair of their houses; to examine the possibility of 
the adoption of more uniform methods and to make recommendations.” 

Background to the appointment of the Working Party 

2. It may be useful to record briefly the circumstances in which the Working 
Party came to be appointed. In their report, Councils and their Houses* the 
Housing Management Sub-Committee of the Central Housing Advisory 
Committee recommended an inquiry into two matters: apportionment of the 
costs of housing management and costing techniques for housing maintenance. 

3. The Housing Management Sub-Committee expressed the view that, if 
housing management were to be efficient and economical, expenses must be kept 
continuously under review and that the costs of the various aspects of manage- 
ment should be assessable and available for comparison. It was their belief that 
the housing accounts of local authorities and pubhshed statistics should be 
compiled on a more uniform basis than hitherto ; they pointed out that in reply 
to a questionnaire which they had sent to a selection of local authorities few were 
able to apportion their costs of management over its various functions. On 
housing maintenance, the Sub-Committee considered that local authorities 
would be greatly helped if a method of standardised costing could be evolved 
which would make possible far more accurate comparisons and provide 
authorities with a yardstick against which to measure their costs. 

4. Following the publication of the report, Councils and their Houses, the 
Ministry discussed the Sub-Committee’s recommendations with the local 
authority associations. It was agreed that the recommended lines of enquiry 
would be of benefit to local authorities generally and could best be pursued by 
means of a working party composed of departmental officers and of local 
government officers nominated by the associations. 

Consultations with local authorities and professional organisations 

5. At the beginning of our study we recognised that it would be a great help to 
have the benefit of the knowledge and experience of the professional organisa- 
tions specially interested in the management and maintenance of local authority 
housing. We are grateful to these organisations for the valuable material and 
information they so readily placed at our disposal. We are also indebted to those 
local authorities who examined and commented in considerable detail on 
preliminary proposals for classification and analysis of costs which we put to 
them to see whether the principles we advocate could be applied successfully. 
Their comments were taken into account in formulating our final recommenda- 
tions. The assistance so freely given to us by these authorities and organisations, 
together with the results of the experiments carried out in our own offices, has 

* Councils and their Houses: H.M.S.O. 1959. Price 3s. Od. net. 
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enabled us to feel confident that the proposals which follow will afford a 
practical basis for a satisfactory method of cost analysis capable of adoption by 
local authorities generally without undue practical difficulty or a dispropor- 
tionate amount of additional work. 

General approach to our terms of reference 

6. It became apparent early in our work that we were concerned with two 
separate but interlocking problems. First, the Housing Management Sub- 
Committee had pointed to the absence of an external yardstick of cost, which 
they thought could be provided if housing authorities agreed to keep their 
records of management and maintenance expenditure on a more uniform basis ; 
this itself would not only involve the recording of overall expenditure under a 
common series of general heads but would also call for some central guidance as 
to the calculation and apportionment of expenditure between one head and 
another in order to enable a proper comparison to be made. The second 
problem was the extent to which a detailed analysis of cost within such a basic 
framework would be of value to housing authorities as an internal instrument of 
management. The need for detailed analysis would vary according to the size 
and complexity of the operations of the individual housing authority, but it was 
plainly desirable that any allocation of expenditure under main heads recom- 
mended for the purposes of our primary objective should be such as would lend 
itself readily to more detailed breakdown by those authorities who wished to 
undertake it. 

An external yardstick of overall cost 

7. The case for an external yardstick of overall cost scarcely needs to be argued. 
We do not think that any properly managed organisation, whether public or 
private, would incur the management and maintenance expenditure of even a 
fairly small housing authority without wanting to know how its expenditure 
compared with that of other organisations operating in the same field. But since 
the keeping of common cost records needs to be within the capacity of the 
smaller housing authorities — ^who, indeed, may stand to gain more from the 
existence of a yardstick than the big authorities — ^it is clearly necessary that any 
general system of analysis should be as straightforward as can reasonably be 
devised. 

Costing as an internal instrument of management 

8. Costing is a valuable, if not an essential, instrument to those responsible for 
the management and control of any large undertaking. With its aid, comparisons 
can be made between the financial results under various headings from one year 
to another; but this is only possible if the activities recorded are clearly defined 
and constant in scope, and if the total costs are analysed in sufficient detail to 
enable increases and decreases to be isolated. We therefore feel able to take it 
for granted that the larger authorities will themselves wish to keep more detailed 
records of cost than are strictly necessary for a comparison of overall expenditure 
between one authority and another. 

9. This is not in itself an argument for the complete standardisation of all 
detailed cost records. Indeed, the general costing and accounting arrangements 
of local authorities vary so much that the imposition of a wholly uniform system 
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of detailed cost records would probably produce more disturbance than the 
final result would justify. But some local authorities have found it helpful to 
compare their methods and costs with those of other authorities of similar size 
and nature; valid comparisons on a wide scale are, however, hampered because 
of the divergencies in basic costing practices. If authorities can work towards a 
common basic framework of cost analysis so as to facilitate such comparisons 
the value of their detailed costing will be doubled. For the reason given in 
paragraph 6, we have in any case had to assemble tables showing how items 
of expenditure need to be isolated and grouped for the purposes of an overall 
cost yardstick. In the field of maintenance we have elaborated these tables in 
order to demonstrate how more detailed systems of cost analysis can be 
developed along common lines by those authorities who wish to engage in them. 
It follows that our proposals are not intended to confine authorities in the extent 
to which they wish to carry out more detailed costing but to provide for general 
adoption broad outhnes within which local authorities would still be able to 
extend or elaborate according to their particular needs. 

General basis of our recommendations 

10. We therefore submit in Part II and Appendices I to III of this report our 
suggestions as to how the costs of housing management could be assessed and 
recorded in such a way as to facihtate the formation of a yardstick of manage- 
ment costs ; and in Part III and Appendices IV to VII we give our suggestions 
with regard to maintenance costs, together with an illustration of the manner in 
which authorities who wish to institute a coding system for the classification of 
maintenance costs can adapt for this purpose the classification we are recom- 
mending for purposes of external comparison. 

The basis of these proposals is explained in greater detail in the later sections 
of this report. We mention them at this point only because we wish to emphasise 
our view that the forms of overall analysis we are recommending (Appendices 
III and VI) are relatively straightforward and, so long as due regard is paid to 
the explanatory material contained in the other appendices, well within the 
capacity of even the smallest housing authority. For example, the suggested form 
of analysis of management costs requires general management expenditure to 
be summarised in only three main sub-divisions. The suggested breakdown of 
the cost of special services is more detailed because of the variety of services 
provided. This renders a comparison of totals meaningless, but in so far as 
authorities engage in the provision of such services (which will not always be the 
case) good management would require that the costs of the individual services 
or convenient groups of services be separately recorded. Our suggested form of 
analysis of maintenance costs (Appendix VI) is admittedly more complicated, 
since in our experience an overall average maintenance cost may hide wide 
differences between dwellings of various ages and types ; but again, we think this 
is the simplest form of analysis suited to the production of a worth-while cost 
yardstick. 
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Part II: Management 



Variations in cost 

11. Tlie wide variations in the costs of general management (excluding expendi- 
ture on special services) are illustrated by the following figures taken from the 
Housing Statistics published by the Institute of Municipal Treasurers and 
Accountants for the year 1961-62: — 



County Boroughs 

Metropolitan Boroughs and City of 

London 

Non-County Boroughs 

Urban Districts 

Rural Districts . . . . . . 

London County Council 



Average per 


Lowest 


Highest 


Dwelling 
£ s. d. 


£ 


s. 


d. 


£ s. d. 


4 8 0 


2 


2 


0 


8 12 0 


11 5 0 


7 


2 


0 


27 15 0 


4 10 0 


1 


1 


0 


15 8 0 


3 13 0 




14 


0 


10 5 0 


3 13 0 


1 


4 


0 


9 4 0 


5 2 0 




— 







Such marked variations in cost, especially between authorities whose costs 
might reasonably be expected to be similar, are due to a number of factors: 
physical and geographical, differences in policy, standards and organisation, 
and differences in accounting practices. 

12. The location, size and layout of estates, including the proportion of high 
flats, have a considerable effect on the unit costs of management. Similarly, 
differences in cost as between one authority and another may be due to 
differences in the level of their management activities and in matters such as the 
grading of staff, level of salaries, organisation and allocation of management 
functions, methods of rent collection, use of differential rent schemes, the size 
and method of treatment of the waiting list. There are also varying practices for 
the allocation of salaries and wages, the calculation and apportionment of central 
administrative expenses and similar overheads, and lastly, but not least in its 
effect, local authorities do not aU take the same view of the classes of work to 
be regarded as falling within the term “supervision and management”. 

13. There is no ready means of distinguishing the effect that local policies have 
on the costs of management from the effects of differences in accounting 
practices. We agree, however, with the Institute of Municipal Treasurers and 
Accountants that the value of published statistics for comparative purposes and 
as aids to the formation of policy will depend to a large extent on the elimination 
of as many accounting differences as possible. 

Costs according to functions and services 

14. An adequate breakdown of cost is essential if costing is to be used to full 
effect as an instrument of control. As local authorities now own almost a quarter 
of all the houses in the country, it seems all the more necessary that they should 
turn in increasing numbers to the adoption of methods which will bring out the 
costs of the main functions and services of management. We reahse that in some 
cases approximations may be unavoidable but we feel that reasonably accurate 
apportionments of cost would be possible if the attempt were made. 
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15. If full benefit is to be obtained from studies of the costs of management it is 
essential as a first step that there should be general acceptance of the range of 
functions and services covered by the term “supervision and management”, and 
that there should be a clear distinction between those functions properly charge- 
able to management and those chargeable elsewhere. Circular No. 1/53*, issued 
by the Ministry of Housing and Local Government, gave some guidance on the 
type of expenditure which should be charged to management, and on a division 
of expenditure into two classes— “General” and “Special”, yet widely different 
interpretations and practices still persist. 

16. We think that the costs of management should continue to be calculated 
and apportioned under the two main heads of General and Special Services. 
“General” covers those expenses (other than maintenance) which arise from the 
administration of any local authority housing estate and which are common to all 
housing authorities. It includes the expenses of administering the waiting fist, 
lettings, and rent collection. The term “Special Services” includes the running 
costs (as distinct from servicing and repairs) of plant and apparatus such as lifts 
and equipment in communal laundries, the lighting of staircases and courtyards, 
the wages of caretakers and cleaners. Such expenses are not common to all 
authorities but where they do arise, they are an integral part of the cost of the 
management of housing estates and should be charged as such. 

The range of functions and services which we consider should be charged to 
management is extensive. A comprehensive schedule is therefore included in 
Appendix I listing these functions under the two main heads we have adopted. 
We recommend that this range of functions and services be adopted as the 
common basis for the costing of management. 

17. We also recommend that all authorities should adjust their practices so that 
the costs of “General” management can be apportioned to the three main 
groups corresponding with the groupings set out in “A” of Appendix I, viz.:— 

(i) Policy, miscellaneous general management and welfare 

(ip Tenancy apphcations and selection of tenants 

(iii) Rent collection and accounting, 

and so that the costs of the “Special Services” of management can be apportioned 
to the headings listed under “B” of Appendix I. 

18. It has been suggested to us that costs arising prior to the letting of houses 
and flats ^for example, the costs of administering waiting Hsts — are not directly 
related to the management of existing estates, and that services such as these are 
more in the nature of services to the general body of ratepayers. We accept the 
more general view that work of this kind by a housing authority is an essential 
part of the general service of housing management. At the same time we feel 
that these costs should be distinguishable from the other costs of management 
so that contributions can be made from the general rate fund if the local authority 
think it right to do so. 

19. In practice difficulty frequently arises over distinguishing between manage- 
ment and maintenance where the rent collector also deals with requests for 
repairs. There are rent collectors who receive tenants’ requests for repairs on 

15th January 1953: Ministry of Housing and Local Government. 
H.M.S.O. Price 4d. net (7d.). 
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their rouads, inspect the defects and provide detailed instructions which can be 
passed direct to a contractor or workman. In some cases, the rent collector’s or 
housing assistant’s job goes even further and includes certification that the work 
has in fact been properly completed. But some rent collectors have no duty in 
the matter of repairs other than to pass on to the maintenance officer any 
requests they may receive from tenants. In these cases, a reasonable distinction 
to adopt would be that the mere acceptance and transmission of requests to a 
maintenance officer should be regarded as an act of management and costed as 
such, but any work beyond that should be regarded as a function of maintenance. 

Principal elements of cost 

20. The largest items in the costs of management are salaries and wages supple- 
mented by administrative overheads and the cost of office accommodation. A 
schedule setting out the range of the principal elements of cost which we consider 
should be included in the costing of management, both for “General” and 
“Special Services”, is given in Appendix II. 

21. Practices in the allocation of these costs vary considerably and it is recog- 
nised that complete uniformity will be difficult to achieve. We consider, however, 
that local authorities as a whole should aim to allocate all costs of management, 
no matter in which department they are incurred, direct to the appropriate 
groups of functions set out in Appendix I, and that expenses which are not 
capable of direct allocation be apportioned over the various functions on some 
suitable and equitable basis; for example, pro rata to the costs which have been 
directly allocated or, in the case of office expenses and the costs of office 
accommodation, pro rata to salaries or on the basis of floor area. 

22. The share of central administrative expenses charged to housing manage- 
ment can have a considerable influence on the total costs. The calculation of 
central administrative expenses and the basis of their apportionment to the 
various local authority services, of which management is but one, is, however, 
outside the scope of our study. It is a matter affecting all local authority services 
and it rests with authorities themselves to ensure that the basis of apportionment 
to each of the various main services is fair and reasonable. 

23. It has been represented to us that if management costs are to be compiled 
and analysed on a strictly comparable basis, central administrative expenses 
should be excluded from any scheme of analysis so that they do not distort true 
operational costs. We recognise the force of this argument. On the other hand, 
central administrative expenses are in the end as much a part of the costs of 
management as any other overheads and to isolate them would lead to other and 
even greater difficulties. On balance, therefore, we think that central administra- 
tive expenses should be apportioned to the main groups of functions pro rata 
to other expenditure or on some other suitable and equitable basis, after 
appropriate allocations have been made to the Housing Repairs Account. 

Charges for collection of rates 

24. An important question of principle arises where general rates are collected 
with the rents, which is the normal practice in local authority housing. Some 
authorities credit their management costs with a contribution for the collection 
of rates ; others do not. 
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Arguments can be advanced botb for and against such a contribution for rate 
collection. On the one hand, it can be claimed that if rates were not collected 
with the rents the full burden of collection would fall on the rate account. On 
the other hand, it can be argued that the cost of rent collection is not substan- 
tially increased thereby. There can be no doubt, however, that there is a 
considerable saving of work on the rating side, and on balance we feel it right 
that where rates are collected with the rents of council houses, rent collection 
should be credited with a contribution in recognition of this fact. 

25. We have discussed with the Institute of Municipal Treasurers and Accoun- 
tants how best a reasonable contribution might be assessed. The method we 
favour is a contribution of the order of \\ per cent of the aggregate gross value 
of the authority’s dwelhngs as ascertained under paragraph 6 of the First 
Schedule to the Housing Act, 1961. It may be necessary to frame a new formula 
in the event either of a revision of the Act, or of increases in the cost of collection. 
Where the housing authority and the rating authority are the same, we therefore 
recommend that a contribution calculated on this basis be credited to the costs 
of rent collection. In cases, however, where a housing authority are, by arrange- 
ment, collecting rates along with rents for houses which they own in the area of 
another authority, a different basis of contribution may well be justified and will 
be a matter for settlement between the two authorities concerned. 

Specimen form of analysis of cost 

26. In the past, statistics published for the costs of management have shown no 
more than total costs, and it cannot be ignored that despite the work that has 
gone into their compilation these statistics have been of very limited use. While 
statistics do not in themselves provide a complete measure of actual standards 
of management, we have already pointed out that they can nevertheless go a 
considerable way in helping authorities to assess efficiency and economy. In 
order that statistics may be put to fuller use and to enable authorities more 
easily to undertake meaningful comparisons with other authorities whose cir- 
cumstances seem similar to their own, we strongly recommend that consideration 
be given as to how best details of management costs, both for the “General” 
and “Special Services” of management, can be collected and published in a 
more detailed form than hitherto. 

27. So that this question can be taken further, we have drawn up a specimen 
form which is set out in Appendix III. This would enable the total expenditure 
of this nature as it appears in the Housing Revenue Account to be analysed 
according to the main groups of functions and services outlined in Appendix I. 
It is our hope that a form on these lines will be completed by each local authority, 
the costs being calculated and apportioned on the basis of the general principles 
we have advocated, and submitted to whatever agency may ultimately be decided 
upon as the central point for the collection and publication of statistics. 
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Part III: Maintenance 



2^' information about expenditure on housing maintenance is Dublished 
^ the Institute of Municipal Treasurers and Accountants in their annual 
Housing Statistics. This information is supplemented by a more detailed 
r maintenance costs of a selection of local authorities nub- 

hshed biennially by the Metropolitan and Home Counties Branch of the Institute 
lliese puWications are a useful source of information but there are still funda- 
mental differences in practices of apportionment, and so long as these persist 
figures of cost will be less meaningful and less capable of valid comparisons. 

Our cliief problem has therefore been to consider how the main differences in 
practice can best be overcome and to draw up a framework for a basic scheme of 
cost grouping which would not only provide the minimum scale of cost 
classification which we consider to be necessary for external comparisons of 
total maintenance expenditure, but would allow authorities individually to 
extend their detailed costing according to their local needs and preferences. 



Methods of cost classification 

29. Some of the authorities and organisations whom we consulted suggested 
separate cost classifications for a large number of types and categories of 
properties. Some suggested a simple separation between traditional and non- 
traditional dwellings. There are, however, greater differences between some types 
of non-traditional dwellings than there are between some non-traditional and 
traditional types. A classification between traditional and non-traditional would 
therefore seem to be of little value unless the separation were extended to the 
various forms of non-traditional construction; there are over 20 different non- 
traditional types of local authority post-war house. Moreover, in multi-storey 
buildings, the term non-traditional tends to lose its meaning. The real value in 
separation between traditional and non-traditional forms of construction lies in 
preserving the uniformity of the traditional group. But if a choice has to be 
made between tliis classification and that relating to the number of storeys, we 
consider that preference should be given to the latter. 

30. A number of authorities classify their expenditure according to schemes or 
estates and we recognise that classifications along these lines can be most 
valuable, especially where scheme or estate has an individual quahty and 
character. In framing our proposals we have, therefore, been concerned to 
provide sufficient flexibility for those authorities who wish to continue to classify 
costs in this way and we refer to this later in our report. At the same time it 
cannot be ignored that because of the changing nature of estate development 
many authorities may find it less useful to adopt this form of classification in 
future. 

Other classifications suggested to us included temporary bungalows, old 
people’s flatlets, acquired properties, blocks of flats over nine or eleven storeys 
in height, direct labour work and contract work. It has also been suggested to us 
that a standard classification of cost based primarily on trades might be the 
most useful. 



31 . We could not attempt to cater for all these classifications in a single system. 
No local authority is likely to require them all, but many authorities may wish 
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to incorporate some of them in differing ways. After full consideration of the 
various forms that a basic scheme of cost grouping might take, we have come to 
the conclusion that the balance of advantage would he in the adoption of a 
standard classification of cost according to type of maintenance, age and height 
of buildings. It is essential, however, if full advantage is to be gained by 
authorities as a whole from this or any other system of classification, that there 
should be a commonly accepted range of the elements of cost. 

32. The basic methods we recommend will not prevent authorities from carrying 
out a more detailed costing of their maintenance work either as a whole or for 
any particular type of dwelling or estate. We suggest, however, that where an 
authority wish to do a more detailed costing it should be as an addition to and 
not as an alternative to our proposals. 

Principal elements of cost 

33. The principal elements of cost can conveniently be regarded as falling into 
three main groups. The first group embraces the costs of labour, materials, 
transport and payments under contract; the second group covers overheads 
such as plant, supervision and depot costs; the third group covers administrative 
charges. A schedule setting out these principal elements is included in 
Appendix IV. 

34. We are not suggesting that aU authorities should analyse their costs in terms 
of labour, materials and other overheads, though many may wish to do so for 
operational reasons. It is important, however, if full benefit is to be obtained by 
authorities from a cost yardstick that each should include the same elements in 
its calculation. We accordingly recommend that authorities should ensure that 
their cost calculations include all the elements set out in Appendix IV. 

35. It has been pointed out to us that there are wide differences as between one 
authority and another in the treatment and application of administrative charges. 
There ought in general to be no real problem as regards the salaries and allied 
expenses of staff employed on the preparation of programmes and specifications 
for maintenance work, the placing of orders, the supervision of the work and its 
general organisation. It is frequently the case, however, that staff have duties 
which are partly management and partly maintenance. In these cases there 
should clearly be an apportionment of salaries and alfied expenses, preferably 
on a time basis. 

36. We have already suggested that where rent collectors also have a duty to 
deal with tenants’ requests for repairs the apportionment of salaries should be 
on the principle that the mere receiving and transmission of requests is a 
management charge, and that the actual cost of maintenance starts when a rent 
collector, or other officer, makes out an order in technical terms or provides 
instructions as to the actual execution of the work. At that point, the cost of 
administrative, techmcal and clerical work becomes part of the cost of main- 
tenance. The supervision of the work while it is in progress, the inspection and 
certification of completion are, of course, all part of the actual work of 
maintenance. On this basis, there should be little or no difficulty in apportioning 
salaries and allied expenses as between management and maintenance, whether 
the work of maintenance is carried out in the housing management department 
or in some other department, or partly in one and partly in another. Work on 
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the preparation of forward programmes of maintenance— for example, external 

painting or other periodic work — is an essential feature of maintenance and 
should be allocated completely as an administrative charge to maintenance. 

37. There are widely differing practices in the calculation and apportionment of 
central administrative expenses. Some authorities make no charge to main- 
tenance; others do. As we have said earher in our report, the calculation of 
central administrative expenses and the basis of their apportionment to the 
various local authority services is beyond the scope of this study. This is a 
question affecting charges to all services and we do not consider it possible to 
deal with it in relation to housing alone. Under present arrangements, it can only 
rest with the authorities themselves to ensure that the basis of apportionment of 
central administrative expenses to the various main services is fair and reason- 
able. As a matter of principle, we would, however, think it right that main- 
tenance should carry its proper share of these expenses, irrespective of whether 
the work is carried out by direct labour or by private contractor. 

Classification of costs according to types of maintenance 

38. We feel that there is a great need for a standard classification of maintenance 
operations, both for a better understanding of expenditure on maintenance, and 
to provide a means of assessing how far maintenance costs depend on construc- 
tion and design. Indeed, without such a classification, it is difficult to 
see how authorities can make useful comparisons of cost. 

39. The standard classification we have drawn up for permanent houses and 
flats built by local authorities is based on eight primary groups 

(1) External decorating 

(2) Internal decorating 

(3) Structure 

(4) Structural finishings and fixings 

(5) Water and sanitary services 

(6) Other domestic services and apphances 

(7) External works 

(8) Ancillary and miscellaneous works. 

In our opinion, these eight primary groupings represent the minirrm m level 
of classification necessary to produce worthwhile information about the costs 
of maintaining the component parts of houses and blocks of flats. They have 
much in common with the various groupings already used by many authorities. 
In order, however, to avoid the ambiguities which arise from the use of different 
groupings, we recommend that aU authorities should adopt these eight primary 
groups as a standard classification. We recognise that some authorities do not at 
the moment break down their costs into as many as eight groups. We are 
convinced, however, that the benefits to be gained from an extension to these 
eight groups will ultimately outweigh any additional work required to bring this 
standard grouping into operation. 

40. We feel that the true costs of maintaining permanent dwellings built by local 
authorities ought not to be obscured by the costs of maintaining temporary 
bungalows or older houses acquired by the authorities, or by the costs of 
maintaining other buildings such as shops and community centres provided 
under the Housing Acts. In our general scheme of classification, we therefore 
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provide for a ninth primary grouping embracing all maintenance costs for these 
other types of dwellings and buildings. The total of the expenditure assigned to 
the various groups should correspond to the total amount debited to the 
Housing Repairs Account, 

41. On the other hand, many authorities already classify their costs in greater 
detail than the primary groupings recommended above. In order that they can 
continue to do so, but within the framework of a more uniform system which 
will provide a common basis for authorities who are arranging external com- 
parisons, we have drawn up a standard secondary classification for each of the 
eight primary groups. 

This secondary classification, which is summarised in Appendix V, and 
explained in more detail in Appendix Va, describes the types of maintenance 
which should be included under each primary group. For those authorities 
who wish to undertake a more critical examination it indicates the types of 
work which should be included in each of the secondary groupings. This more 
detailed form of classification can be apphed either to the whole of an authority’s 
expenditure on the maintenance of its houses and flats, or to particular types of 
dwellings or to particular schemes or estates by means of samples, according to 
the wishes of the authority. 

Classification of costs according to age and height of buildings 

42. The age group classifications most generally adopted have been limited to 
pre-war and post-war. After a post-war period of 20 years, we think a new age 
grouping will soon be merited, especially as the implications of the report. 
Homes for Today and Tomorrow,^ and new methods of construction may well 
bring about changes in structural elements as well as in standards of services and 
equipment. We therefore recommend that from the beginning of 1965, a three- 
fold age classification be generally adopted for houses and flats built by local 
authorities : — 

Pre-1945 
1945-64 inclusive 
1965 onwards. 

43. Many authorities will wish to analyse these costs, and carry out comparisons 
with others, in greater age details. It is suggested that this might be done by 
classifying all dwellings and costs on the basis of the following more detailed 
age groupings : — 

Pre-1945 

(1) Before 1923 

(2) 1923-32 

(3) 1933-44 
1945-64 inclusive 

(4) 1945-50 

(5) 1951-56 

(6) 1957-64 
1965 onwards 

(7) 1965-69 

(8) 1970-74 

(9) 1975 onwards. 

* Homes for Today and Tomorrow: Report by a Sub-Committee of the Central Housing 
Advisory Committee: H.M.S.O. 1961. Price 4s. Od. net (4s. 6d.). 
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Alternatively, where a local authority analyse costs by schemes or estates, the 
authority may prefer to extract costs for each scheme and only subsequently fit 
the results into an age analysis by reference to the dates of completion of the 
schemes or estate. 

44. The next stage in our proposals for a general classification of costs is 
classification according to the storey height of the buildings. As we have said 
earlier, we do not consider it would be practicable to bring out in a single general 
system an indication of the costs of maintenance for each type of property. It is 
our view that the most useful overall picture of local authorities’ costs would 
follow from the general adoption of a classification according to storey height. 
The classifications we recommend for permanent houses and flats built by or for 
local authorities are: — 

(1) Buildings of 1 and 2 storeys 

(2) Buildings of 3 and 4 storeys 

(3) Buildings of 5 and more storeys. 

Within this primary classification, authorities would be free to elaborate as 
they wish according to the importance they attach to separate costing for 
different types of building. Many authorities may wish to carry out a more 
complex analysis at least for a selection of their properties or estates. For 
example they may wish to isolate the costs of maintenance on dwelfings of a 
particular design, on prefabricated dwelfings, on blocks of flatlets built for old 
people, or on high blocks of flats or maisonettes. We believe, however, that the 
primary classification into three main groups, according to storey height, would 
be sufficiently adequate for a general scheme of classification and we would hope 
that whatever further analysis is undertaken the basic three-fold grouping would 
be maintained. 

Specimen form of analysis of cost 

45. As in the case of management, we believe that the publication of main- 
tenance costs, classified and analysed on a uniform basis over the country as a 
v/hole, would in the long run be of considerable benefit. Comparable costs for 
the maintenance of the component parts of houses and flats would provide 
authorities with a general index of unit costs and would afford a basis for more 
fruitful research into the costs of maintenance. For the purposes of the collection 
of statistics on a national scale, a suggested form of analysis based on the 
standard classifications we have recommended is included in Appendix VI. 

46. We believe that the basic framework we have outlined is a practicable one. 
We would hope that, with the introduction of a uniform classification of costs, 
authorities would feel encouraged to examine their costing methods critically 
and ensure that they are based on sound principles, and that groups of authorities 
would consult with each other, share ideas, and take advantage of the more 
successful practices. 

Specimen coding scheme 

47. The methods used for costing, in accordance with the standard primary 
classifications we have recommended, will be determined in the main by the 
general costing and accountancy arrangements of individual authorities. But we 
think it would be helpful to incorporate in our report an example of a simple 
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coding scheme which would achieve these standard classifications and which 

would be suitable for most accounting systems, whether mechanical or manual. 

The specimen coding scheme we put forward in Appendix VII is basically a 
two-digit code which can readily be extended to a three- or four-digit coding to 
allow for greater elaboration of costs. 

SUMMARY OF MAIN CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

48. General 

(i) We have had to consider two questions: the estabhshment of a yardstick 
of cost for purposes of general comparison and the creation of a framework 
within which authorities may at their discretion use more detailed costing as an 
instrument of management. We consider that the external yardstick of cost 
should be as straightforward as possible and we have worked throughout with 
this in mind. (Paragraphs 6 to 10.) 

Management 

(ii) Any external comparison of management costs must start from a clear 
and generally accepted definition of the functions the costs of which are charge- 
able to management. We have attempted to provide this in Appendix I. We think 
that, for purposes of record keeping, management costs should continue to be 
further sub-divided into General and Special Services. (Paragraphs 14 to 17.) 

(iii) We think that the recorded costs of management should include the costs 
of ad^nistering the waiting list (which should, however, be distinguished from 
other costs), and that each item recorded in any general return of costs should 
include the salaries, wages and other office expenses directly incurred, plus its 
due share of the authority’s central administrative expenses. Where rates are 
collected with rents, the costs of rent collection should be credited with a 
contribution in recognition of this. (Paragraphs 18 to 25.) 

(iv) We provide in Appendix III a suggested form of analysis of Housing 
Management costs, and hope that such an analysis can be completed annually 
by each authority and submitted to a central agency which will collect and 
publish the comparative figures. (Paragraphs 26 and 27.) 

Maintenance 

(v) Just as in the case of management, the making of external comparisons of 
maintenance expenditure requires a uniform classification of what is proper to 
be recorded. We list the principal elements of cost in Appendix IV. We consider 
that the record of maintenance costs should, like that of management costs, 
include its proper share of office costs and central administrative expenses. 
Having considered a variety of suggestions, we think that the standard cost 
classification can most suitably be arranged according to the type of main- 
tenance and age and height of building. (Paragraphs 29 to 37.) 

(vi) As to the type of maintenance, we have drawn up a standard classification 
separating maintenance expenditure into nine primary groups. For the benefit of 
authorities who wish to analyse their costs in greater detail we have provided a 
secondary grouping for each of the first eight groups. Our suggested groupings 
and some explanatory notes on them are given in Appendices V and Va. 
(Paragraphs 38 to 41.) 
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(vii) As to age and height of buildings we propose for each a three-fold 
classification capable of further sub-division by those authorities who wish it. 
(Paragraphs 42 to 44.) 

(viii) We have brought these classifications together in a standard form of 
analysis reproduced as Appendix VI and we suggest that this should be used for 
the collection of statistics on a national scale. (Paragraphs 45 and 46.) 

(ix) We have added a specimen coding scheme (Appendix VII) in order to 
illustrate how the classification we recommend could be suited to most account- 
ing systems. (Paragraph 47.) 
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APPENDIX I 



Housing Management 
Functions and services chargeable to 
“supervision and management” 

GROUP a: general 

\{d) Policy and Management {other than welfare and applications') 

General study of housing supply and demand in the district (including 
rehousing from clearance programmes) and preparation of reports 
thereon. 

Advice on design and equipment of houses (general policy considerations) 
Lettings of dwellings (but excluding the actual selection of tenants), garages, 
stores, etc., and hiring of equipment. 

Transfers and exchanges. 

Tenancy regulations. 

Information and advice on tenancy matters. 

Liaison with tenants’ associations. 

Permits for sheds, garages, parking space, aerials, etc. 

Receipt and transmission of requests for repairs. 

Notices to quit, court work. 

Keeping registers and records of dwelhngs and tenants, and registration of 
repairs carried out. 

Management work in connection with improvements and modernisations. 
Disinfestation of furniture and effects of ingoing tenants. 

{b) Welfare 

Housing welfare services (excluding warden’s services) for old people, and 
handicapped and disabled persons. 

Work with unsatisfactory tenants. 

Liaison with statutory and voluntary social agencies. 

2. Tenancy applications and selection of tenants 

Recording of individual applications whether on waiting-Ust or in special 
groups such as slum clearance. 

Assessment of housing need of apphcants whether by correspondence, 
interview or visit. 

Preparation of priority lists and selection of tenants (up to but not including 
the actual lettings). 

3. Rent collection and accounting 

Fixing and reviewing rents. 

Preparation of rent roll. 

Rent collection, including ancillary charges, lodger charges, etc. 
Administration of rent rebate schemes and differential rent schemes. 
Recovery of arrears. 

Rent accounting, including internal audit thereof. 
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GROUP b: special services 

1. Central heating. 

2. Lighting of staircases, corridors, courtyards, internal roads serving blocks of 

flats, unadopted estate roads and paths. 

3. Lifts. 

4. Caretaking and cleaning of communal parts of dwellings, courtyards, 

unadopted estate roads and paths. 

5. Warden’s services for old people’s dwellings. 

6. Communal laundry and drying facihties. 

7. Other communal services, e.g. water boosters, refuse chutes, collection 

chambers, Garchey and other refuse systems, ventilating plant. 

8. Maintenance of lawns, grass verges, shrubberies and play-spaces outside the 

curtilage of dwellings, except where charged to another department, e.g. 

Parks Department. 

9. Other special services: 

management, but not repair and maintenance, of private water supply 
installations or estate sewage disposal works provided exclusively for 
small groups of local authority houses and not the responsibihty of a 
water undertaker or a pubhc health service, 

emptying and cleansing of cesspools and earth closets (where the authority 
do not perform this service free for occupiers of privately owned 
houses), garden competitions for local authority housing estates. 
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APPENDIX II 



Housing Management 
Principal elements of cost 

GROUP a: general 

Salaries and wages of staff of any department (including salaries of chief 
oflBicers) who are wholly engaged in housing management, and an 
apportionment where partly engaged. 

Travelling, subsistence expenses, and allowances. 

Employer’s national insurance and superannuation costs, non-statutory 
superannuation allowances, pension increase payments. 

Office expenses, including printing, stationery, postage, telephones, office 
machinery and furniture. 

Office accommodation, including rent, debt charges, rates, heating, hghting, 
cleaning and maintenance. 

Tenants’ removal expenses (where paid by the local authority). 

Premiums for insurance of property and cash; claims by third parties where 
the local authority carries its own risk. 

Apportionment of central administrative expenses, covering staff, office 
expenses and office accommodation of the authority’s central departments 
not directly engaged in housing management, and including general legal 
services, estabhshments work, committee work, general accountancy 
and internal audit, audit fees, debt management. 

GROUP b: special services 

These costs are, in the main, the gross running costs of special services, but 
not the maintenance or servicing of plant and apparatus. They include: — 

Wages and emoluments of attendants, caretakers, wardens (including 
wardens for old people’s dwelhngs), cleaners and gardeners, including 
employer’s national insurance and superannuation costs. 

Fuel and power, including gas and electricity. 

Cleaning materials and equipment. 

Stores and transport. 

Administrative charges where appropriate, e.g. supervision of caretakers, 
etc. 
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APPENDIX IV 



Housing Maintenance 
Principal elements of cost 

1 . (a) Labour costs comprising — 

Wages (including overtime) 

Bonus payments 

Wages on-costs including — 

(i) Tool money and similar special payments 

(ii) Travelling allowances 

(iii) Protective clothing and welfare provisions 

(iv) Inclement weather payments 

(v) Apprentices’ lost time 

(vi) Third Party and employers’ liability insurance 

(vii) National insurance contributions 
(viii) Graduated pensions contributions 

(ix) Superannuation contributions 

(x) Holidays with pay 

(xi) Sickness pay. 

{b) Materials costs comprising — 

Direct deliveries 

Ex-stores at a price covering (directly or as an on-cost addition) — 

(i) rent or debt charges, rates, repair, lighting and heating of buildings 
used exclusively as stores 

(ii) Storekeepers’ wages plus wages on-costs. 

(c) Transport costs comprising — 

Hired haulage, etc. 

Own transport. 

{d) Payments under contract. 

2. Overheads in respect of - — 

(i) depot and workshop costs 

(ii) plant and small tools 

(iii) consumable stores 

(iv) foremen, etc., wages and wages on-costs where not included under 
Labour costs. 

3. Administrative charges 

Salaries, wages and superannuation contributions, etc., for administrative, 
professional and technical staff, including those engaged on the operation 
of incentive bonus schemes, and apportioned charges for rent collectors, 
caretakers and porters. 

Office rental, running costs, office equipment. 

Apportionment of central administrative expenses. 
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APPENDIX V 



Housing Maintenance 
Classification of costs according to 
types of maintenance 

Primary Grouping Secondary Grouping 

1, External decorating. 



11 . 

12 . 

2. Internal decorating. 

21 . 

22 . 

23. 

3. Structure. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 

4. Structural finishings and 
fixings. 

41. 

42. 

43. 

44. 

5. Water and sanitary services. 

51. 

52. 

53. 

6. Other domestic services and 
appliances. 

61. 

62. 

63. 

64. 

65. 

66 . 

67. 

68 . 

69. 

7. External (site) works. 

71. 

72. 

73. 

74. 



Walls. 

Windows, doors, gutters, pipes, roofs. 

Programmed walls and ceilings. 
Programmed woodwork and metal work. 
Non-programmed work, including voids. 

Walls, foundations, chimney stacks. 
Roofs. 

Rainwater wastes. 

Floors, staircases, skirtings. 

Permanent cradling. 

Doors and windows. 

Glazing. 

Plastering and wall tiling. 

Joinery fixtures and sundries. 

Water supply. 

Sanitary fittings. 

Soil wastes. 



Electric wiring, points and pendants. 

Gas piping and points. 

Space and water heating by solid fuel, 
jj jj f) ,, §as. 

» ,, „ electricity. 

55 55 55 55 55 fUCl Ofi. 

Boiler house equipment and external 
ducts. 

Cookers. 

Washboilers and coppers, refrigerators, 
dryers and other appliances. 

Drains and external services. 

Paths and paved areas. 

Fences, boundary walls, gates, clothes 
posts. 

Retaining walls and other works. 
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8. Ancillary and miscellaneous. 



9. Other buildings. 



81. Laundry equipment. 

82. Drying room equipment. 

83. Mechanical ventilation. 

84. Refuse disposal. 

85. Lifts. 

86. Firefighting services. 

87. Disinfestation. 

88. Other items. 

91. Temporary bungalows. 

92. Acquired dwellings. 

93. Community halls. 

94. Shops, ojB5ces, commercial garages. 

95. Other items. 
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APPENDIX VA 



Housing Maintenance 
Supplementary notes and guide to 
classification according to 
types of maintenance 

1. Tile schedule attached gives a more detailed indication of the types of main- 
tenance falling within each of the primary and secondary groupings summarised 
in Appendix V. 

2. Groups 1 to 8 relate to permanent dwellings built by or for local authorities. 
In the interests of uniformity, the maintenance of tenants’ stores, garages, 
communal laundries and drying rooms, boilerhouses, and caretakers’ or wardens’ 
stores, should be costed as part of the maintenance of the dwellings to which 
they relate. Maintenance on other buildings, including temporary bungalows 
falls within group 9. 

3. Where a particular job involves more than one classification, the costs should 
in general be allocated to the various classified headings. For example, if a 
ceiling has to be decorated as a result of a burst tank, the cost of decoration 
should be included in group 2 (Internal decorating) and not in group 5 (Water 
and sanitary services). Similarly, in the case of decorating, any preparatory 
maintenance carried out by any trades other than that of the painter, for 
example, the provision of new gutter brackets or new sashcords, should be 
included under their appropriate headings and not under the decorating groups 
1 or 2. 

4. Incidental and small items of attendance and making good after other trades 
should, however, be regarded as forming part of the cost of the main works 
which they serve. Small items of this nature would, for example, include general 
attendances on plumbers and electricians for such work as taking up and refixing 
fl.oor boards or duct covers for access to pipes or cables and any subsequent 
minor items of “making good”. 

1. External Decorating 

Cleaning down, preparing and decorating, 
including stopping and filling done by the 
decorator (but excluding preparatory repairs 
done by other trades). 

11. Walls. To all surfaces of brick, cement, metal, 

timber, etc. (but not ‘window’ walling). To 
balcony fronts and raihngs. 

12. Windows, doors, gutters, To windows and doors (including ‘window’ 

pipes, roofs. walhng), gutters, pipes, eaves and verges, 

rooflights, pent roofs. 
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2. Internal Decorating Cleaning down, preparing and decorating 

including stopping and filling done by the 
decorator (but excluding preparatory repairs 
by other trades). 

21. Programmed walls and To all wall and ceiling surfaces of whatever 

ceilings. finish (but not ‘window’ walling, skirtings or 

picture rails). 

22. Programmed woodwork To windows and doors (including ‘window’ 

and metalwork. walling). 

To skirtings, rails, cupboards. 

To bath panels, pipe casings and duct covers. 
To balustrades and handrails. 

23. Non-programmed work. Washing down, scrubbing and cleaning on 

including voids. change of tenancy. 

Also internal decorating which cannot be 

regarded as programmed work. 



3. Structure 
31. Walls, foundations, 
chimney stacks. 



32. Roofs. 



33. Rainwater wastes. 

34. Floors, staircases, 
skirtings. 



35. Permanent cradling. 



Load bearing, structural framed and curtain 
walls; internal partitions; masonry heads, 
sills, and steps. 

Repairing or replacing panels, tiles, bricks, 
concrete, stonework, etc. (but not glazing). 
Rendering, damp proofing, pointing, flashing. 
Underpinning, propping, tie rodding. 

Chimney terminals. 

Balcony railings and fronts. 

(Excluding internal finishings.) 

Flat and pitched roof structures and cover- 
ings, including top floor ceiling timbers and 
roof space insulation, eaves and verge finish- 
ings (but excluding flashings). 

(Excluding ceiling finishings.) 

Rooflights, verandahs (but not glazing). 
Catwalks, snowguards. 

All rainwater goods including rainwater tanks 
and butts and parapet outlets. 

Floor structures and fiLuishings, including 
skirtings and fillets (but excluding ceiling 
fimshings). 

Staircases, with landings, balustrades and 
handrails. (To include domestic, communal 
fire escape; internal and external). 

Permanent cradles and tracks to tall buildings. 



4. Structural Finishings and Fixings 

41. Doors and windows. Doors, windows and borrowed fights, with 

frames, casings, architraves and ironmongery; 
including cutting new keys. (Excluding glaz- 
ing). 
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42. Glazing. 



43. Plastering and Wall 
tiling. 



44. Joinery fixtures and 
sundries. 



To include all glazing throughout (i.e. to 
windows, doors, borrowed lights, rooflights, 
verandahs, window-walls, etc.). 

Plasterers and tilers work in repairing and 
renewing defective internal wall and ceding 
finishings (but excluding the small items of 
making good after other maintenance jobs). 
Kitchen units, cupboards, shelving, picture 
rails, coat rails. 

(Excluding drainers and bath panels). 



5. Water and Sanitary Services 
51. Water Supply. 



52. Sanitary fittings. 



53. Soil wastes. 



Cold water service piping and cocks; booster 
pumps. 

Hot water secondary service piping and cocks 
(i.e. between hot water storage and taps). 
Hot and cold water storage tanks, cyhnders 
and cisterns (including W.C. cisterns) and 
overflows to same. 

Insulation to the foregoing items. 

Sinks and drainers, baths, washbasins, W.C. 
suites (excluding the cistern). 

Taps and fittings, stands, brackets and bath 
panels in connection with the foregoing items. 
(Including enamel painting inside baths.) 
Traps, waste pipes, soil and ventilation pipes 
anti syphonage pipes, wire balloon guards. 
Sleeves and flashings to pipes. 



6. Other Domestic Services and Appliances 

61. Electric wiring, points Domestic and communal electric fights and 

and pendants. power installations within buildings. (Exclud- 

ing installations in connection with main 
space heating, lifts, laundries, incinerators, 
etc.) 

62. Gas piping and points. Domestic gas services within buildings. 

(Excluding services in connection with main 
space heating, laundries, incinerators, etc.) 
Fires and surrounds, backboilers, independent 
boilers, warm air units, convector heaters 
gas circulators, instantaneous water heaters, 
immersion heaters, electric under-floor heating 
installations. 

Flow and return pipes, heating pipes and 
radiators, heated towel rails. 

Time clocks, thermostats, pumps. 

Special fuel storage, fuel supply pipes, flues. 
To include maintenance servicing of appli- 
ances and sweeping flues where these are the 
local authority’s responsibility. 

(Excluding communal boiler house equipment.) 



63. Space and water heating 
by solid fuel. 



64. Space and water heating 

by gas. ^ 

65. Space and water heating 
by electricity. 

66. Space and water heating 
by fuel oil. 
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67. Boiler house equipment All heating engineering equipment within the 
and external ducts. boiler house and in external ducts between 

boiler house and blocks of dwellings. Boiler 
beds etc., external ducts. 

68. Cookers. Gas and electric cookers. 

Solid fuel cookers (costs to be allocated 
between this item and solid fuel fires as 
appropriate). 

69. Washboilers and coppers, Gas and electric wash boilers,' 
refrigerators, dryers and Solid fuel coppers. 



other appliances. 



Refrigerators. 

Spin dryers. 

Drying cabinets. 

Drying cupboard heaters and 
guards. 

Clothes airing racks. 



Domestic 

appliances 

installed 

in 

individual 

dwellings. 



71. 



Drains and external 
services. 



7. External (Site) Works 

These items relate only to works within the 
curtilages of the dwelhngs. 

Maintenance works to roads, paths, sewers, 
landscaped areas, play areas and the like, 
outside the curtilages of the dwellings are not 
chargeable to the Housing Repairs Account. 
(See paragraph 3(c) of Appendix VI, Circular 
No. 55/61.) 

Drains and manholes between buildings and 
sewers. 

Water, gas and electric services up to point 
of entry into building. 

Access paths, courts, patios, drying areas, fire 
appliance hardstandings, car standings, garage 
approaches. 

Fences, boundary walls. Fences, walls and gates enclosing gardens and 
gates, clothes posts. private areas or as screens between dwellings 

or to drying areas and garages. Clothes posts 
and lines. 

Retaining walls and other Retaining walls adjoining gardens, dwellings 
works. or garages. 

Grassed or planted areas contiguous to 
dwelhngs. 



72. Paths and paved areas. 



73. 



74. 



8. Ancillary and miscellaneous 

81. Laundry equipment. Washing machines, extractors, spin dryers, 

drying cabinets, joinery fixtures, sinks, water 
services, extract fans, etc. 

Relates only to communal laundries. 

82. Drying room equipment. Heater unit, drying cabinets, airing racks or 

hnes, extract fans, etc. 

Relates only to communal drying rooms. 
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83. Mechanical ventilation. 

84. Refuse disposal systems. 

85. Lifts. 

86. Firefighting services. 

87. Disinfestation. 

88. Other items. 



Extract fans, ventilators, ducts, roof terminals. 
Dustbins. 

Hopper chutes, ducts and bins. 

Incinerators and flues. 

Garchey hoppers and receivers, refuse collec- 
tion chambers, suction mains and disposal 
plant. 

Lift installation and the building work allied 
thereto. 

To include servicing. 

Wet and dry rising mains, valves and hose 
reels. 

Fire extinguishers and appliances. 

Special works carried out to the fabric of the 
building solely through the need for disinfesta- 
tion (e.g., insecticidal spraying to walls). 
Lightning conductors. 

Radio and TV aerial installations. 

Telephone wiring installations, etc. 



9, Other buildings 

91. Temporary bungalows. The whole of the maintenance work to 

92. Acquired dwellings. buildings brought into the Housing Revenue 

93. Community halls. Account which are not directly associated with 

94. Shops, offices, commercial permanent dwellings built by or for the local 

garages. authority. 
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APPENDIX VII 



Housing Maintenance 

Specimen coding scheme for primary classification of 

maintenance costs 



Code 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 





Age 


Prior to 1945 


1945 to 1964 




1965 onwarc 


Is 




Storey height 


1 and 2 


3 and 4 


5 and over 


1 and 2 


3 and 4 


5 and over 


1 and 2 


3 and 4 


5 and over 


01 


External decorating . . 


11 


21 


31 


41 


51 


61 


71 


81 


91 


02 


Internal decorating 


12 


22 


32 


42 


52 


62 


72 


82 


92 


03 


Structure 


13 


23 


33 


43 


53 


63 


73 


83 


93 


04 


Structural finishings and fixings 


14 


24 


34 


44 


54 


64 


74 


84 


94 


05 


Water and sanitary services , . . . 


15 


25 


35 


45 


55 


65 


75 


85 


95 


06 


Other domestic services and appliances 


16 


26 


36 


46 


56 


66 


76 


86 


96 


07 


External works 


17 


27 


37 


47 


57 


67 


77 


87 


97 


08 


Ancillary and miscellaneous . . 


18 


28 


38 


48 


58 


68 


78 


88 


98 


09 

mmmmm ■ 


Works to other buildings, including 
temporary bungalows and acquired 
houses, in the Housing Revenue 
Account, 










All Code 09 
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APPENDIX VIII 



Local Authorities and Organisations who 
supphed information to the 
Working Party 



County Borough Councils 

Cardiff 

Leeds 

Leicester 

Manchester 

Middlesbrough 

Southend-on-Sea 

West Ham 

Boroughs and Metropolitan Boroughs 

Bebington 

Bedford 

Dorchester 

Hampstead 

Leamington 

Paddington 

Rochester 

Scarborough 

Scunthorpe 

Urban District Councils 

Cannock 

Crawley 

Longbenton 

Orpington 



Rural District Councils 

Chapel-en-le-Frith 

Chichester 

Cuckfield 

Eton 

Flaxton 

Wellington (Salop) 

Organisations 
Institute of Housing 
Institute of Municipal Building 
Management 

Institute of Municipal Treasurers and 
Accountants 

Institution of Municipal Engineers 
Metropohtan Boroughs’ (Organisa- 
tion and Methods) Committee 
Royal Institution of Chartered 
Surveyors 

Society of Housing Managers 
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APPENDIX III 



Housing Management: analysis of costs for year ending 31st March 19 



LOCAL AUTHORITY 

1. Number of dwellings at end of financial year: 

(fl) built under the Housing Acts in buildings of 1 and 2 storeys 

3 and 4 storeys 
Sand more storeys 

(Z>) acquired by purchase, lease or appropriation 

Total 



2. State which officer is mainly responsible for each of the followmg functions: 



(i) General management and welfare 

(ii) Applications and lettings 

(iii) Rent collection 

(iv) Ordering repairs 

(v) Executing repairs 

3. (a) A differential rent or rent rebate scheme is in force Yes/No 

(b) Proportion of rents collectable weekly % 

fortnightly % 

at longer intervals % 



(c) Rent year is 52 weeks (Tick where applicable) 
50 weeks 
49 weeks 
48 weeks 



A. GENERAL* 


Total 

expenditure 


Average expenditure 
per dwelling 


1 . (a) Policy, and management functions not included below. 
(b) Welfare. 

2. Tenancy applications and selection of tenants. 

3. Rent collection and accounting. 


£ s. 


£ 


s. 


Total A (Gross) 

Deduct credits, e.g. for collection of rates, commission if 
any on collection of gas and electricity charges and insurance 
premiums. 

Total A (Net) 










B. SPECIAL SERVICES 

(Gross running costs, excluding repair and servicing of 
plant and apparatus) 

1. Central heating. 


Total 

expenditure 


Number 
of dwellings 
involved 


Average 
expenditure 
per dwelling 
involved 


£ s. 






£ s. 


2. Lighting of staircases, corridors, courtyards, internal 
roads serving blocks of flats, unadopted estate roads 
and paths. 










3. Lifts, (In col. 2 state total number of flats in blocks with 
lifts.) 










4. Caretaking, cleaning communal parts of dwellings, 

courtyards, unadopted estate roads and paths. 

5. Wardens for old people’s dwellings. Excluding financial 

contributions from welfare authorities.) 










6. Communal laundries and drying facilities. 






— 


— 


7. Other communal services — e.g. water boosters, refuse 
chutes and collection chambers, ventilating plant. 






— 


— 


8. Maintenance of lawns, grass verges, shrubberies and 
play-spaces outside the curtilage of dwellings, except 
where charged to other departments. 






- — - 


— 


9. Other special services. 






— 


— 


Total B 






— 


_ _ 


* The costs to be shown under each of the General headings should follow the groupings set out in Appendix I. 
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APPENDIX VI 



ANALYSIS OF HOUSING MAINTENANCE COSTS FOR YEAR ENDING 31st MARCH, 19- 



LOCAL AUTHORITY 



1. External decorating 



a 


b 


Total Dwellings 
in charge 


TOTAL 

COSTS 




£ 


£ 



2. Internal decorating 



3. Structure 



4. Structural finishings and fixings 



5. Water and sanitary services 



m 



6. Other domestic services and appliances 



7. External works 



8. Ancillary and miscellaneous 



TOTAL of items 1 to 8 



n 



Works to other buildings, including 
temporary bungalows and acquired 
hous^, brought into the Housing 
Revenue Account 



TOTAL MAINTENANCE COSTS AS 
IN HOUSING REPAIRS ACCOUNT 



Cost per “equivalent” dwelling decorated externally. 
(Note iii) 



Cost per “equivalent” dwelling decorated internally. 
(Note iii) 



NOTES 

(i) Ages of buildings shall be by calendar years. 



(ii) Columns a and b must relate to the total number of 
dwellings in charge at the end of the financial year. 
Columns c to k should, if possible, also relate to this 
same total; but they may relate to a sample only. 
Samples should be as large and as representative as 
possible. 



(iii) The cost per "‘‘equivalent” dwelling in lines p and q is the 
cost per dwelling in terms of decorating works done 
(e.g. if out of 5,000 dwellings, 1,000 are each a 
quarter decorated than the number of “'equivalent” 
dwellings will be 250). 



(iv) Items 1 1 to 8 are to include the costs only in respect of 
permanent dwellings built by the Council under the 
Housing Acts. 



(v) Where a loan has been raised to cover a maintenance 
cost the appropriate amount to include in columns 
a to k is the annual debt charge for that item. 



c 


d 


e 


f 


g 


h 


Built before 1945 


Built 1945 to 1964 inclusive 


1 and 2 


3 and 4 


5 and more 


1 and 2 


3 and 4 


5 and more 


storeys 


storeys 


storeys 


storeys 


storeys 


storeys 



i 


j 


k 


Built after 1964 


1 and 2 


3 and 4 


5 and more 


storeys 


storeys 


storeys 



(A) AVERAGE COSTS PER DWELLING 



(B) AVERAGE COSTS PER EQUIVALENT DWELLING FOR DECORATING 



(C) SUPPLEMENTARY INFORMATION 



External decorating is done every years. 



Internal decorating is ( 

( 

(tick (V) where ( 

applicable and ( 

amplify as necessary) ( 



) done by the Coimcil. 

) the tenant’s responsibility. 

) the tenant’s responsibility except on changes of tenancy or in special cases. 

) partly the tenant’s responsibility: the Council doing only 

) the tenant’s responsibility with monetary or material assistance from the Council. 



Maintenance work is done mainly by 
( ) direct labour 
( ) contractors. 



Administrative charges (part 3 of Appendix IV) are included at % of the total of prime costs and overheads (parts 1 and 2 of Appendix IV). 



(D) COMMENTS on any special factors which have had an rmdue influence on any of the above costs, 
e.g. emergency repairs and special programmes of renewal. 
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(E) NUMBERS OF DWELLINGS AT END OF 
FINANCIAL YEAR. 

Permanent dwellings built under Housing Acts in 
buildings of 1 and 2 storeys 
3 and 4 storeys 
5 and more storeys 



Total dwellings costed at line m 
Temporary and acquired dwellings 
TOTAL 



